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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 
—<=—_-~ : 
Pittie olde age, within whose silver haires 
Honor and reverence evermore have raign’d. 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine. 


— 
During my residence in the country, I 
used frequently to attend at the old village 
church. Its shadowy aisles, its mouldering 
monuments, its dark oaken panneling, all 
reverend with the gloom of departed years, 
seemed to fit it for the haunt of solemn 
meditation. A Sunday, too, in the country, 
is so holy in its repose: such a pensive 
quiet reigns over the face of nature, that 
every restless passion is charmed down, and 
we feel all the natural religion of the soul 
gently springing up within us. 
Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of thé earth and sky !— 
[do not pretend to be what is called a 
levout man, but there are feelings that visit 
me in a.country church, amidst the beauti- 
ful serenity of nature, which I experience 
ho where else; and if not a more religious, 
am certainly a better man on Sunday, 
an on any other day of the seven. 
But in this church I felt myself continu- 
ly thrown back upon the world by the 
igidity and pomp of the poor worms around 
. The only being that seemed thoroughly 
to feel the humble and prostrate piety of a 
tme christian, was a poor decrepid old 
woman, ‘bending under the weight of years 
ind infirmities. 
ymething better than abject poverty. The 
lngerings of decent pride were Visible in 
er appearance. Her dress, though hum- 
lle in the extreme, was scrupulously clean. 
fome trivial respect, too, had been awarded 
her, for she did not take her seat cmong 
the village poor, but sat alone on the steps 
the altar, She seemed to have survived 
il love, all friendship, all society, and to 
uve nothing lef her but the hopes of hea- 
vn. When I saw her feebly rising and 
tending her aged form in prayer ; habitually |! 
conning her prayer-book, which her palsied 











read, but which she evidently knew by 
heart ; I felt that the faltering voice of that 
wor woman arose to heaven far before the 
sponses of the clerk, the swell of the or- 
mn, or the chanting of the choir. 

I am fond of loitering «bout country 
turches, and this was so delightfully situ- 
ted, that it frequently attracted me. It 
wod ona knoll, round which a small stream 
wade a béautiful bend, and then wound its 
a through a long reach of soft meadow 
kenery. The church was surrounded by 
kw trees, which seemed almost coeval 
‘ith itself. Its tal! Gothic spire shot up 


ghtly from among them, with rooks and 
tows generally wheeling about it. 
“ated there one sunny morning, watching 
‘so labourers who were digging a grave. 
They hdd chosen one of the most remote 


I was 


bi 


She bore the traces of 


hind and failing eyes could not permit her} 





where, by the number of nameless graves 
around, it would appear that the indigent 
and friendless were huddled into the earth. 
I was told that the new-made grave was for 
the only son of a poor widow. While I 
was meditating on the distinctions of worldly 
rank, which extend thus down into the 
very dust, the toll of the bell announced 
the approach of the funeral. They were 
the obsequies of poverty, with which pride 
had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest 
materials, without pall or covering, was 
borne by some of the villagers. The sexton 
walked before with an air of cold indifference. 
There were no mock mourners in the trap- 
pings of affected woe, but there was one 
real mourner, who feebly tottered after the 
corpse. It was the aged mother of the 
deceased, the poor old woman whom I had 
seen seated on the steps of the altar. She 
was supported by a humble friend, who was 
endeavouring to comfort her. A few of the 
neighbouring poor had joined the train, and 
some children of the village were running 
hand in hand, now shouting with unthinking 
mirth, and sometimes pausing to gaze, with 
childish curiosity, on the gricf of the 
mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the 
grave, the parson issued out of the church 





book in hand, and attended by the clerk. 
The service, however, was a mere act of 
charity, The deceased had been destitute, 
and the survivor was pennyless. It was 
shuffled through, therefore, in form, but 
coldly and unfeelingly. The well-fed priest 
scarcely moved ten steps from the church 
door; his voice could scarcely be heard at 
the grave ; and never did I[ hear the funeral 
service, that sublime and touching ceremony, 
turned into such a frigid mummery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin was 
placed on the ground. On it were inscribed 
the name and age of the deceased, “ George | 
Somers, aged 26 years.” The poor mother 
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porch, arrayed in the surplice, with prayer-| 





had been assisted to kneel down at the head 
of it. Her withered hands were clasped, 
as if in prayer, but I could perceive, by a 
feeble rocking of the body, and a convulsive 
motion of the lips, that she was gezing on 
the last reliques of her son, with the yearn-; 
ings of a mother's heart. | 
The service being ended, preparations 
were made to deposit the coffin in the earth. 
| There was that bustling stir, that breaks so 
| harshly on the feelings of grief and affec- 
tion: directions given in the cold tones of’ 
business; the striking of spades into sand 
and gravel, which, at the grave of those we) 
love, is, of all sounds, the most withering. 
The bustle around seemed to awaken the 
mother from a wretched reverie. She 
raised her glazed eyes, and looked about 
with a faint wildness, As the men ap- 
proached with cords to lower the coffin into 
the grave, she rung her hands and broke 
into an agony of grief. The poor woman 
who attended her took her by the arm, 
endeavoured to raise her from the earth, 
and to whisper something like consolation: 
“nay, now; nay, now; don’t take it so 
sorely to heart.” She could only shake, 
her head, and wring her hands, as one not 
to be comforted. 
As they lowered the body into the earth, 
the creaking of the cords seemed to agonize 
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ud neglected corners of the church-yard, 











her; but when, on some accidental obstruc- 
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tion, there was_a jolting of the coffin, all tze 
tenderness of the mother burst forth,; as if 
any harm could come to him who was far 
beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 


into my throat—my eyes filled with tears— 


|{ felt as if I were acting a barbarous part! 


in standing by and gazing idly on this scene’ 
of maternal anguish. I wandered to another; 
part of the church-yard, where I remained! 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and pain- 
fully quitting the grave, leaving behind her 
the remains of all that was dear to her on, 
earth, and returning to silence and destitu- 
tion, my heart ached for her. What,| 
thought I, are the distresses of the rich! 
they have friends to soothe; pleasures to 
beguile ; a world to divert and dissipate, 
their griefs. What are the sorrows of the! 
young! Their growing minds soon close| 
above the wound ; their elastic spirits soon) 
rise beneath the pressure ; their green and 
ductile affections soon twine around new, 
objects. But the sorrows of the poor, who, 
have no outward appliances to soothe ; the 
sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best} 
is but as a wintry day, and who can look| 
for no after-growth of joy ; the sorrows of 
a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourning 
over an only son,- the: last solace of her} 
years: these are sorrows which make us feel 
the impotency of consolation, 

It was some time before I left the church- 
yard. On my way homeward, I met with 
the woman who had acted as comforter : 
she was just returning from accompanying 
the mother to her lonely habitation, and I 
drew from her some particulars connected 
with the affecting scene 1 had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided 
in the village from childhood. They had 
inhabited one of the neatest cottages, and 
by various rural occupations, and the as. 


I could see no more—my heart swelled! 


he Kaleidoscope ; 
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tage in which she had passed so many happy 
days, she was permitted to remain in it, 
where she lived solitary and almost helpless. 
The few wants of nature were chiefly sup- 
plied from the scanty productions of her 
little garden, which the neighbours would 
now and then cultivate for her. [t was but 
a few days before the time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she was 
gathering. some vegetables for her repast, 


'| when she heard the cottage-door that faced 


the garden suddenly opened. A stranger 
came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly 
and wildly around. » He was dressed in sea- 
men’s clothes, was emaciated and ghastly 
pale, and bore the air of one broken by 
sickness and hardships. He saw her, and 
hastened toward her, but his steps were 
faint and faltering; he sank on his knees 
before her, and sobbed likea child, ‘The 
poor woman gazed upon him with 4 vacant 
and wandering eye. ‘Oh my dear, dear 
mother! don’t you know your son! your 
poor boy George!” It was, indeed, the 
wreck of her once noble lad; who, shattered 
by wounds, by sickness, and foreign impri- 
sonment, had, at length, dragged his wasted 
limbs homeward, to repose among the scenes 
of his childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars 
of such a meeting, where joy and sorrow 
were so completely blended: still he was 
alive! he was come home! he might yet 
live to comfort and cherish her old age! 
Nature, however, was exhausted in hiny; 
and, if any thing had been wanting to finish 
the work of fate, the desolation of his na- 
tive cottage would have been sufficient. 
1 He stretched himself on the pallet where 
his widowed mother had passed many a 
sleepless night, and he never rose from it 
again. 

} The villagers, when they heard that 
George Somers had returned, crowded to 





sistance of a small garden, had supported 
themselves creditab!y and comfortably, and 
led a happy and a blameless life. They had: 
one son, wlio had grown up to be the staff’ 
and pride of their age. Qh sir!” said the) 
good woman, “ he was such a likely lad, " 
swect-tempered, so kind to every ove around 
him, so dutiful to his parents! It did one’s! 
heart good, to see him of a Sunday, drest 
out in his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, 
|supporting his old mother to church ; for} 
she was always fonder of leaning on George's 
arm, than on her good man’s; and, poor 
soul, she might well be proud of him, for 
a finer lad there was. not in the country 
round.” 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, du- 
ting a year of scarcity and agricultural 
hardship, to enter into the service of one 
of the small craft that plied on a neighbour- 
ing river. He had not been long in this 
employ, when he was entrapped by a press- 
gang, and carried off to sea. ‘His parents 
received the tidings of his seizure, but be- 
yond that they could learn nothing. It was 
the loss of their main prop. The father, 
who was already infirm, grew heartless and 
melancholy, and sunk into his grave. The 
widow, left lonely in her age and fecbleness, 
could no longer support herself, and came 
upon the parish. Still there was a kind 
feeling toward her throughout the village, 
und a ceftain respect as one of the oldest 











inhabitants, As no one applied for the cot. 


‘| of infancy. 


see him, offering every comfort and assist- 
ance that their humble means afforded. 
He, however, was too week to talk; he 
could only look his thanks. His mother 
was his constant attendant, and he seemed 
unwilling to be helped by any other hand. 
There is something in sickness that breaks 
down the pride of manhood ; that softens 
the heart, and brings it back to the feelings 
Who that has suffered, even 
in advanced life, in sickness and despon- 
dency; who that has pined on a weary bed 
in the neglect and loneliness of a foretgn 
fland, but has thought on the mother “ that 
looked on his childhood,” that smoothed 
his pillow, and administered to his helpless- 
Oh! there is an enduring tenderness 
in the love of a mother to a son that tran- 
scends all other affections of the heart, It 
| s neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worth- 
lessness, nor stifled by ingratitude, | She 
will sacrifice every comfort to his conveni- 
|ence; she will surrender every pleasare’ to 
his enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, 
and exult in his prosperity: and, if adver- 
sity overtakes him, he will be the dvarer to 
her by misfortune; and if disgrace settle 
upon his name, she will still love and che- 
tish hin; and if ali the world beside cast 
him off, she will be all the world to him. 
Poor George Somers had known’ well 
what it was to be in sickness, and none to 
soothe; lonely and in prison, and none. to 
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visit him. He could not endure his mother 
trom his sight; if she moved away, his eye 
would follow her. 
by his bed, watching him as he slept. 
Sometimes he would start from a feverish | 
dream, look anxiously up until he saw her 
venerable form bending over him, when he 
would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, 
and fall asleep with the tranquility of a 
child. In this way he died. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble 
tale of affliction, was to visit the cottage of 
the mourner, and administer pecuniary as- 
sistance, and, if possible, comfort. I found, 
however, on inquiry, that the good feelings 
of the villagers had prompted them to do 
every thing that the case admitted: and as 
the poor knew best how to console cach 
other's sorrows, 1 did not venture to in- 


trude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village 
church; when, to my surprise, I saw the 
poor old woman tottering down the aisle to 
her accustomed seat on the steps of the 
altar. 

She had made an effort to put on some- 


thing like mourning for her son; and no-| 
thing could be more touching than this} 


struggle between pious affection and utter 
poverty: a black riband or so, a faded 
black handkerchief, and one or two more 
such humble attempts to express by outward 
signs that grief which passes show. When 
} Jooked round upon the storied monuments ; 
the stately hatchments ; the cold marble 
pomp, with which grandeur mourned mag- 
nificently over departed pride ; and turned 
to this poor widow bowed down by age and 
sorrow at the altar of her God, and offering | 


up the prayers and praises of a pious, though || 


| 


a broken heart, I felt that this living monu- 
went of real grief was worth them all. 


I related her story to some of the wealthy | 


members of the congregation, and they | 
were moved atit. ‘They exerted themselves | 
to render her situation more comfortable, : 
and to lighten her afflictions. It was, how-| 
ever, but smoothing a few steps to the| 
grave. In the course of a Sunday or two 
after, she was missed from her usual seat 
at church, and before I left the neighbour- | 
hood, J heard, with « feeling of satisfaction, 
that she had quietly breathed her last, and | 


yrone to rejoin those she loved, in that world 


where sorrow is never known, and friends 


are never parted, 





THE NOTTOWAY INDIANS. 
— 
Prom the Petersburg Intelligencer, Vith instant. 
=_— 

Phe only remains in the state of Virginia, of the 
formidable tribes which once composed the Powhatan 
confederacy, are the Pamunkeys and Nottoways with 
a tow Mattaponies. We gave to the public some time 
ago, an account of the present state of the Pamunkey | 
and Mattaponey Indians. “Phe following description 
of the Nottoways we have received trom a friend who 
lately visited their settlement, 

Phe Nottoway Indians, in number about twenty- 
seven, including men, women, and children, occupy a 
tract of seven thousand acres of excellent land upon 
the west side of Nottoway river, two miles i;om Jeru- 
salem, in the county of Southampron, 

The principal character among them is a woman, 
who is styled their Queen.—Her name is Edie Turner | 
She is nearly sixty years of age, ini extremely in-| 
telligent; for although illiterate, she converses and | 
conimunicates her ideas with greater facility and per- | 
tpicuity than women among the lower orders in so- | 
elety. Sbe has a cottage well furnished; several 
horses and cows; and keeps her portion of the settle- 
ment in 3 good state of cultivation. 

ihe ancient Nottoway or Powhatan language is only 
koown to the Queen and two other old Indians. This 





language is evidently of Celtic origin; and appears 


equally harmonious and expressive us either the Erse, 


Irish, or Welsh. It has cwo gendera, masculine and |) 


feruinine, three degrees of comparison, and two arti- 
cles, but the verbs ure extremely irregular. 

Yhe old woman geve an account of the ancient 
superstition or religion of the Nottoways, from which 
one wight suppose that Joho Bunyan had copied his 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

The Nottoway believed, @hat the soul, after separa- 
tion from the body, was conducted by a Genius to the 
bank of a large, dark, and gloomy river, the residenc 






|! justice, and that the safety of the state depends on 


| afterwards laysa letter upon the breast of the corpse, 
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of the wicked. Across this river lay a long pole, 


—— 


chess, and other games on checkers, cock and quail 





roundish, and of a polish as smooth as glass. The spi- 


\| rie was conducted by his Genius along this pole, having 
She would sit for hours | the same advice given which Lot’s wife had, “ never to 


‘look behind.” ‘The consequence of disobedience to thi® 
jorder immediately proved fatal; for the unbappy cul- 
\prit slipped his foot, and wasinstantly precipitated into 
ithe river of eternal punishment. But if he reached 
'l the opposite bank in safety, a new trial was presented 
|\to him. He bad to pass, conducted by the Genius, 
through an extensive orchard: there trees of every 
description presented to the sight the most delicious 
fruits; but to the sight only; for if the spirit, neglect- 
ing the advice of the guide, was induced to touch any 
of the tempting clusters, he was immediately trans- 
\formed into a bear, or wolf, or some brute animal. If 
the spirit was fortunate enough to escape from this or- 
ichard of temptations, he entered a spacious forest, 
abounding with game of all kinds; but if he did not 
in this instance also fullow closely his guide, he was 
doomed here to remain and spend his eternity in the 
chase of animals, Passing from this forest he next en- 
tered an extensive plain, where groups of men and 
women were indulging in every species of pleasure. 
‘This was the region next to that of eternal bliss, and 
those were esteemed fortunate who even reached this 
elysium. But the few who still bad fortitude to resist 
all the joys which here presented themselves, were ad- 
mitted to the presence of the great spirit, with kim to 
dwell in everlasting happiness. 

In the Nottoway river adjoining the Indian lands 
about five miles from Jerusalem, an ore has been found, 
supposed by some to contain silver; but the more pro- 
|| bable opinion is, that the specimens discovered are only 
|;sulpher mixed with the baser metals. 

Upon Saturday the Sth inst. four lots of the poorer 
part of the Indian Settlement, (each lot containing 230 
acres), were exposed to sale by an act of legislature, for 
the purpose of paying the debts of the Nottoway Indi- 
ans.— ‘Lhe first two lots brought four dollars per acre; 
the third, five dollars ninety-four cents; and the fourth, 
|| five dollars one cent. The terms of the sale were one- 
|| fourth cash, and three-fourths in one, two, and three 
years, secured by a deed of trust given by the pur- 
chaser, upon the property. 

The Nottoway Tribe, if we may judge from the 
|looks of the few now remaining, were originally men 
\of good appearance and stature, not darker than a 
| bright mulattoe complexion. 














MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


In Georgia, one of the most respectable employ- 
ments is, that of a public executioner. The pro- 
|fession is deewed honourable, and the professors are | 

allvich. If a manu. can trace a hangman among his | 
ancestors, he is extremely proud of it, aud never fails | 
!tu mention it with exultation; at the same time ob- | 
| serving, that nothing is so noble as the execution of 





| the extermiuation of crimiuals. | 
When a Georgian dies, 2 bishop says mass over | 
the corpse, for which he receives au hundred crowns, | 
If the defunct has not left money sufficient to dis- 
‘charge this exorbitant demand, some of his quaandam 
friends, very obligingly, sell his wife and children 
for slaves to raise the money; for the clergy must 
not go unpaid. The bishop then says mass, and 
which is only a complimentary card to St, Peter, to 
jinform him, that the funeral expenses have been 
‘honestly paid, ‘and to entreat him therefore to he su 
lobliging as to open the gates of Paradise to the de. 
ceased. The body is then wrapped up in linen, and 
\bumed. 
| Wheu a Mingrelian is sick, a priest is sent fur; 
not to pray by him, but to predict whether be will 
live ov dic. Having opened a book, he looks gravely 
into it, and declares that the patient will evidently 
die, unless a very haadsome present is made to him- 
himself. The sick person, being greatly terrified, 
evtreats the priest to take what he pleases. 

The Mingrelians keep their dead forty days above 
ground, during which time they mourn, At first 
they make a terrible howling and screaming, tearing 
their clothes into tatters, beating their breasts, 
scratching their faces, and tearing off their hair ; 
but their lamentations gradually diminish, until the 
furtieth day, when the body is buried, An eoter- 
tainment is then made—the most extravagant mirth 
is encouraged—and the mourners get drunk, in or- 
der to forget their sorrow, Whenever any of the 
laity die, a bishop always performs the fauevral ser- 
vice, an then lays claim to all that belonged to the 
deceased ; but wheu a bishop dies, the Prince him- 
self says mass, in order to have the privilege of 
plundering bis house. Thus a burial is generally 
the ruin of a whole family. 











——— Miterary Potices. 


| HISTORY OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; 
Containing 

[AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS, ARTS, LAN- 
GUAGES, RELIGIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND COM- 
| MERCE OF ITS INHABITANTS, 

By John Crawfurd, F, R.S. 

| Late British Resident at the Court of the Sultan of 
Java. Edinb. and London, 1820. 8vo. 3 vols. 





| 
‘ 
\ (Continued from our last. ) 

| Gaming, the almost universal vice of mankind, is 





most passionately pursued by most of these island. | 
and some of their means of gratifying the pro- 4 


' 
(CPR 5 


Upensity, (besides games of hazard, cards, dice, &c. 


'/strongest human frame in a fever, 


idancing might be spared, they do sv in a slow dance 


ax J 
fighting, and other »ninral combats) might contest 
the palm for ingenuity with our most celebrated 
gamblers. 

“ The Javanese (says Mr. C.) do ‘not disdain to 
be amused by a battle between two warlike crickets, 
called, in their language, janghkreh, nor hesitate to 
bet considerable sums on the result. The little ani- 
mals are excited to thé combat by the titillation of 
a blade of grass judiciously applied to their noses ! 

“ The puerility of the Javanese in matters of this 
sort does not end here. They will risk their money 
on the strength and hardness of a particular nut, 
called the kamiri, aud much skill, patience, and 
dexterity, are consumed in the selection aud the 
strife. At other times the combat, which is to de- 
cide the fortune of the parties, ix between two paper 
kites; the object io this strife being the fall of the 
adversary by the destruction of its string, Joa 
favourable day, fifty or sixty of these will be some- 
times seen hovering over a Javanese city. Other 
diversiuns, depending on the courage or ferocity of 
animals, and independent of play, are common. 
Among the Javanese, the most interesting of these 
is the combat of the tiger and buffalo. The buffalo 
of the Indian islands is an animal of great size and 
streugth, and of no contemptible courage ; fur he 
is an overmatch for the royal tiger, hardly ever fail- 
ing to come off victorious in the fight with him 
[t must be confessed that there is no small satisfac- 
tion in seeing this peaceful and docile animal de- 
stroy his ferocious and savage enemy. Neither 
are possessed of much active courage; the tiger, 
indeed, is a coward, and fights only perfidiously, 
or through uecessity. On this account, it is neces- 
sary to confine them within very narrow limits, and 
farther, to goad them by various contrivances. A 
strong cage of a circalar form, about ten feet in 
diameter, and fifteen fect high, partly covered at 
the top, is for this purpose constructed, by driving 
stakes into the ground, which are secared by being 
interwoven with bamboo. The buffalo is first in- 
troduced, and the tiger let in afterwards from an 
aperture. The first rencounter is usually tremen- 
idous; the buffalo is the assailant, and his attempt 
is to crush his antagonist to death against the strong 
walls of the cage, in which he frequently succeeds. 
The tiger, soon convinced of the superior strength 
of his antagonist, endeavours to avoid him, and 
when he cannot do so, springs insidiously apon his 
head and neck. In the first combat of this nature 
to which I was witness, the buffalo, at the very first 
effort, broke his autagonist’s ribs against the cage, 
and be dropped down dead. The buffalo is not 
always so fortunate. Ihave seen a powerful tiger 
hold him down, thrown upon his knees, for many 
seconds ; and in a few instances, he is so torn with 
wounds that he must be withdrawn, and a fresh one 
introduced. In nineteen cases out of twenty, how- 
ever, ihe buffalo is the victor. After the first ou- 
set, there is little satisfaction in the combat; for 
the animals, having experienced each other's strength 
and ferocity, are reluctant to engage; and the 
practises used to goad them to a renewal of the 
fight are abominable. The tiger is roused by fire- 
brands and boiling water, and the buffalo, by pour- 
jing upon his hide a potent infusion of capsicums, 
jand by the application of a most poisonous nettle, 
(kumadu,) a single touch of which would throw the 





“ Wild hogs, which are in vast abundance iv Java, 
are ensnared and fought against rams and goats, a 
ludicrous, but bloodless combat. The wild boar 
of Java is an animal of Jittle ferocity, and not much 
strength. 

“ A combat between two bulls, such as the people 
of Butan, and other countries to the north of Ben- 
gal, delight in, is a favourite exhibition among some 
of the island of Madura.” 

The heat of the climate indisposes the natives to 
all sorts of active exercises ; even their dances are 
jinfected with the slothful habits of a tropical tem- 
perament. 

This dancing is of three kinds: viz. “ their serious 
dances on public occasions—the private dances of 
individuals at festivitiee—and the exhibitions of 
professed dancers.” 

Of the first kind are the war dances of the peo- 
ple of Celebes. Ifa warrior throws ont a defiance 
to his enemy, it is done in a dance, in which he 
brandishes his spear and kris, pronouncing an em- 
phatic challenge. If a native of the same country 
runs a muck, ten to one but he braves death iva 
dancing posture. When they swear eternal hatred 
to their enemies, or fidelity to their friends, the 
solemnity is accompanied by a dance. There is 
(observes the author) a good deal more vivacity on 
these occasions than I ever saw exhibited on any 
uther of the same kind. 

“ All orders executed in the presente of a Javanese 
monarch, on public occasions, are accompanied by 
adance. When a message is to be conveyed to the 
royal ear, the messenger advances with a solemn 
dance, aad retreats in the same way. The ambas- 
sadors from one native prince in Java to another. 
follow the same course when coming into and re- 
tiring from the presence of the sovereign to whom 
they are deputed. When the persons. whose busi- 
ness it in to let the tiger loose from his cage into the 
hollow square of spearmen, as above-mentioned, 
have performed their duty, and received the royal 
nod to retire, an occasion, one would think, when 





‘and solemn strut, with some risk of being devoured 
by the tiger, in the midst of their performance. 
Previous to the introduction of the Mahomedan 
religion, it appears to have been the custom of all 
the oriental islanders, for the men of rank, at their 
public festivities, when heated with wine, to dance 
Upon such occasions, the exhibition appears to have 
been a kind of war dance. The daucer drew his 
kris, and went through all the evolutions of a mock 
fight. At present the practice is most- common 





among the Javanese, with every chief of whom, 


dancing, far from being considered scandalous, as! 
among the people of Western Judia, is held to be a! 


} 





vecessary accomplishment. Respectable women 
never join in it, and with that sex, dancing is con- 
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fined to those whose profession it is. In the most 
crowded circle uf strangers, a Javanese chief wil! 
exhibit in the mazes of the dance with an ordinary 
dancing girl, or, in other words, with a common 


—_—- 
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prostitute, I have often seen the sultan offmér HAV! 
Madura, a most amiable and respectable prince, jm ?°**5 
this situation, The dance at such times js nothing 

more than the slow and solemn pacing exhibited on 

other occasions. . 

‘* The professed dancers differ little but in infe. fi 
rriority of skill, from the common dancing Birls of Had 
Hindustan, The music to which the dancing is per. Ba of 
formed is, indeed, generally incomparably better sider dat 
than that of Western India, although the vocal parca was adnii 
of it is equally harsh and dissonant. Now sonexed | 


then a single vuice of great tenderness and meloggmalled Sc 
may be found, but whenever au effort is made aah Wiles | 
raising it for the accommodation of an audience, gmt PTO 
becomes harsh and unmusical. The son sung on imputed t 
such occasions are often nothing more than unpre ae cave 


meditated effusions ; but among the Javanese, tq chgtet 


whom Iam now more particularly alluding, thera For this 
are some national ballads, that might bear a comme cerem 
parison with the boasted odes uf the Persian mind Duke of 
strels,” were first 
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The dramatic productions and performances of , 
people have generally been considered a tolerabld 
test of their barbarity or civilization. The follow 
ing relates to the stage of Java. 

“ Among the Javanese there are no dramatj 
writings; there is no stage, aud no attempt a 
scenic deception, The acting is of two kinds, j 
equal esteem among the people themselves, one go, 
sisting in the performance of living actors, and th 
other in that of puppets. The first sometimes ¢, 
hibit without masks, but much more frequenti 
with them. They are invariably mea, for wom 
never perform. The second are of two kinds, oy 
consisting of ordinary puppets, much infenor j 
ingenuity to those aging ourselves, and the othe 
of certain scenic shadows, which are pecoliar ap 
national. These last are monstrous aud grotesgy 
figures, of about twenty inches long, cut out of 
stiff untanned buffalo hide, and commonly ve 
highly gilt and painted. In the representation th 
are moved bythe prompter behind av oblong scree: 
of ordinary white cloth, rendered translucent bi 
having a lamp suspended behind. 

“ All their acting may be considered as a kind 
pantomime, for, even in the most perfect exhibj 
tions, there is little dialogue. Each player does 
study his part, or, at least, get it by heart ; butt 
little he says, he furnishes uunpremeditated, ash 





recollection of the story, or his fancy, may assi Basing . 
him. his head. 

‘ The great mover in the drama, whether mod This was 
or real, is the prompter, or dalang, as he is calleqmeould not bi 
in the native language. This person's office is vergtown of E 
inadequately described by calling hia the prompter land, the Ki 
he is the soul of the whole drama, and his function that, as 


are better depicted by comparing him to our au?’ crow 


cient bards or minstrels. He sits full in fronte + dapeel 
the audience, holding before him one of the comlly it shown 
mon metrical romances, from which, in the chauntfipobable. th 
ing accents of the Eust, he repeats, before the inerfibily a prete 
locutors commence acting, the narrative of whamplse. It w. 
they have to perform. This practice he persevérq@mmving a ch 
in from the beginning to the end of the play, /Hgplous humc 
does the same thing with the scenic shadows, seldom Prevail in 
venturing, however, to furnish a dialogue fort a Engl 

ampion, 





puppets. 


‘“* From this account of the Javanese drama, “tee cag 
will be easily seen that a play or piece is not ibrial by batt! 
tended to be a skilful'and interesting represeutatio—§’ It is likey 
of the real business of the world, or of human pasitremely libs 
sions, enjoyments, and sufferings, but the simplgmndy and | 
and artless relation uf a commovy tale, some of’ tig the nam 
most prominent adventures of which are dramatize" his corons 
in the representation, while the privcipal stream hese ste 
1 reagent is conducted by the relatiow of th nis pages’ 

“ The acting, consistent enough with the manne ioe 
of the people, is heavy and monotouous. There fh t very fev 
no life nor action in it, and nothing natural, e May reas 
players dance instead of walking, aud when thqpefore held t 
speak, it is in a counterfeit and fictitious toneq@pth our not 
voice, hardly, in short, in the accents of humegpere proliti 
beings. Their dresses are cheracteristic and pro? Of 3 ¥ 
per, generally in the ancient costume of the cou ge they. 
try, suitably to tbe parts they have to perform. Th ny wt 
full band of Javanese music, iv the manner of eon 


chorus, constantly accompanies ¢very kiud of acti 
“ The subjects of the Javanese drama ‘are th 


had for in 
ttonger, his 


Hindu legends of the Ramayana and Mahabaragt’ ¢Yery one 
and those of the fabulous periods of their ow, ”¢l 48 un, 
history. ‘The empire of custom, so arbitrary ame ag ptr 
all barbarians, renders it a rule not to be tra engl ae 
gressed, that the performance by scenic sha 8 sd 


should be confined exclusively to the represen 
tions of Hindu bistory; the true acting to the 
ancient portion of thew legendary history, and 
ordinary puppet-show to the more modern. 
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“ Besides the more regular dramatic entertai ty eas ta 
ments now alluded ‘to, there are two others o With renar 
sionally introduced, io the manner of interlud nted Ay 
between the scenes of the more regalar performins first pro 
ances, which afford more amusement to the stra ror, for th 
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One is an exhibition of buffoonery, which Ih 
seen so well acted as to afford much merri 
The only personages who cun be sacetious, by 
rules of the Javanese drama, are Samar 
Bagong, the redoubted friends aud servanis 
Arjuna and Rama. The acting of the persons 
represent these characters is less coustrained, 
bustling, and more natural than that of any othertn 
So much drollery is frequeutly displayed as to 
vince us that the Javanese have considerable co 
powers ; and that,if the sphere of their acting 
enlarged, and their talent cultivated, they mi 


ents for life 
pined, at last 
r respecti 
tensive,and 
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make excellent comic actors, hotinual int 

* The second description ef acting is a kind @ mf ox bie hy 

pantomimic exhibition of wild beasts, where ¢ yu ade: 
, 


players, dressed out in the figure of the vario ade d will it 





animals of the furest, persupate their habits As this Hu 









exhibit their manners, The matter. is so well France is 
naged as to make us almost believe that we areMmght, at least’ 
the disagreeable company of the tiger, the lcopagment to the el 
or the wild boar.” Grandees 
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Moise of a wife generally proceeded from the love or 







































; Antiquities. 


“ <i 
OF ‘THE ORIGIN AND CAUSE 
gr HAVING A CHAMPION TO APPEAR, AND THE 
DUKES OF NORMANDY AND AQUITAINE REPRE- 
SENTED AT THE CORONATION. 





(From an Old Publication.) 





The first mention we have in history of the cere- 
mony of the Cuampion, is in the account of the coro- 
nition of Richard II. in 1577; but it is certainly of an 
gder date, since Sir John Dimock then claimed and 
as adniitted to perform the office, by virtue of a right 
gonexed to a manor in Lincolnshire. This manor is 
piled Scrivelby, which he held in right of Margaret 
his wife, daughter of Sir Jobn Marmion, Our having 
joprior account of this ceremony must be therefore 
imputed to the negligence of our historians ; and to the 
sme cause we may impute our having no account also 
if the first introduction of the Representatives of the 
two Dukes. 

For this very reason, it must be supposed, that both 
the ceremony of the Champion, and that of having the 
Duke of Normandy represented at the coronation, 
were first introduced at the coronation of William the 
Conqueror, of which we have no particular and au- 
thentic account ; for, if either of these ceremonies had 
hen since introduced, our historians would have taken 
notice of such a remarkable novelty; or if they had 
been first introduced at any time since 1101, that is, 
since the beginning of the reign of Henry J. we should 
have found some record relating to it, in Rymer’s col- 
ction or Sanderson’s continuation ; but having been 
introduced by William, tbe father of Henry, they were 
sfterwards entirely neglected by our historians, or men- 
tioned only as ceremonies of course, because never 
performed before any great men amongst ourselves. 
Supposing then that both these ceremonies were first 
instituted by the Conqueror, it will be easy to show 
how they came to be introduced, and first as to that of 
the Champion: we know that the éxtravagance of 
knight-errantry began first in Spain, and about the be- 
guning of the Croisades, spread itself allover Europe, 
w that it became usual to determine disputes by cham- 
pions, in all cases where Kings, nations, or alady were 
wncerned; for when both the disputants were heroes 
they were themselves their own champions, which was 
rsort of trial that, by our lawyers, was called tryal by 
jatsle; and even Kings used sometimes to send chal- 
lenges to one another ; in which sort of trials, the nan 

vho happened to be defeated, lost not only his cause, 
but generally his life and fortune, which, as it often 
does, made the vulgar think that the cause of the vic- 
torious was just. Champions were therefore never 
employed but in some case of dispute; and conse- 
quently to King could ever think of having a Cham. 
pion to appear at a coronation, unless he was conscious 
if having no good right to the crown that was put upon 
his head. 

This was the case of William the Conqueror: he 
tould not but be conscious of his having no right to the 
own of England ; he knew that by the laws of Eng- 
land, the King could not dispose of the crown by will, 
utd that, as Edward the Confessor had really no right 
to the crown he was possessed of, consequently, if the 
ws had permitted, he could not transfer it by will. 
But as no such will was ever published, nor any copy 
of it shown either to the Normans or the English, it is 
robable, that his having such a will in his favour was 
ily a pretence, anda pretence which he knew to be 
Ise. ft was therefore very naturalin him to think of 
pving a champion at his coronation ; and as the ridi- 
wlous humour of knight-errantry and croisading began 
» prevail in France, about the time that William in- 
aided England, his introdncing the ceremony of a 
hampion, at his coronation, was a natural effect of 
at humour; because the vulgar were always ready 
to believe a man’s cause to be just, if he appealed toa 
ial by battle. 

It is likewise well known, that William was ex- 
tremely liberal in his grants of manors both in Nor- 
mandy and England; from whence it may be believed, 


|been informed of the power which the Kings of 
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who then bad great power in their respective dioceses ; 
in order to engage them to support the power they had 
given him, he made them a sort of sharers with him 
in the exercise of it, by instituting a supreme tribunal, 
\consisting of 12 Peers who were to sit with him, and vote 
\in the determioation of all affairs of great impartance ; 
\and as vassals to the crown, were to assist the King in 
jhis wars, to attend at every coronotion, by them- 
selves or proxies, and their heirs to receive the investi- 
jture of their dominions from the King of France for the 
timebeing. These 12 Peers were six lay Peers, viz. the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Guienne, after- 
wards called AquiTaine; and the Earls of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Thoulouse: and six Ecclesiastics, viz. 
the Archbishop and Duke of Rheims, the Bishop and 
Dake of Laon, the Archbishop and Duke of Langres, 
tae Bishop and Earl of Beauvais, the Bishop and Earl 
of Challons, and the Bishop and Earl of Noyon; and, 
when any of these lay peerages, were vested in the 
person of the King, or any of these ecclesiastical peer- 
ages was vacant, the King was to appoint one to repre- 
sent that peerage in the court of Peers, and consequent- 
ly to attend at the coronation. 

These are still, by way of supereminence, called the 
twelve ancient Peers of France; and though no such 
court is now ever held, its powers being now vested in 
the Parliament of Paris, yet these twelve Peers still 
regularly attend by themselves or representatives, at 
every coronation ; for, as all the lay peerages are now 
vested in the King, his Maiesty appoints six persons to 
represent them at his coronation ; and the prelates at- 
tend in person, in their respective stations, unless the 
see be vacant, or the prelate appointed for some other 
office, in which case the King appoints a representa- 
tive ; for example, at his present most Christian Ma- 
jesty’s coronz*on, the six lay peerages were all repre- 
sented by Princes of the blood, and the ancient Bishop 
of Frejus, afterwards Cardinal Fleury, represented the 
Bishop and Earl of Noyon, whom the King, or rather 
Regent, had appointed to represent the Bishop and 
|Earl of Challons. 


The French historians disagree among themselves 
about the time when these twelve Peers, or court of 
Peers, were first appointed; but that lecrned French 
lawyer and antiquarian, Monsieur Pasquier, has, iu 
his Recherches de la France, given such reasons as may 
convince us, that this court was first instituted by Hugh 
Capet; consequently it is probable, that the twelve 
| Peers attended in person at the coronation of his son 
Robert, in 988, as the father, who was then alive, cer- 
tainly took care to have that ceremony performed in 
as regular and solemn a manner as possible; and, as 
'Robere succeeded to the dukedom of Burgundy, he 
probably appointed one to represent that peerage, at 
the coronation of his son Henry I, in 1025; which co- 
ranation we may suppose was attended by Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, (father of William)’ who after- 
| wards was instrumental in defendiug Henry’s right to 
\the Crown; and though Herry showed himself very 
jungrateful, as French Monarchs often do, by several 
(times attacking young William, after his father’s death, 
lyet, as peace was restored between them before the 
year 1059, it is probable that William himself, in that 
year, attended the coronation of Philip I.; for the 
French historians say that this coronation was attended 
by all the Grandees and Lords of France. 

After this short skecch of the French history, it may 
be observed, that William the Conqueror was educated 
at the court of France, where he had certainly heard 
a great deal, and had formed a very high idea, of the 
solemnity of their coronations: he had as certaioly 





France had of appointing one to represent any peerage 
vested in his person at the time of the coronation ; and 
that this power had been actually exercised at the last 
coronation but one before his invasion of England.— 
Now, as it is certain, that he resolved to introduce as 
many of the French laws and customs into England as 

ossible; and as he was possessed of the dukedom of 

ormandy, one of the twelve peerages of France, at 
ithe time of his being crowned King of England; is it 
not very natural to suppose, that he resolved to have 
that dukedom represented at his coronation, and that 
he appointed some person for the performance of that 
office or ceremotny ? 





hat the name of the man who appeared as Champion 
this coronation was Marmion, to whom he granted 
he manor of Scrivelby, to be always held by such an | 
traordivary sort of Knight service; for Marmion,| 
ems more likely to be a French than an English | 
e, and as the Dimecks have held that manor for 
lear 400 years, (an honour of a nature so uncommon, | 
at very few of our modern quality can boast the like) | 
e may reasonably suppese, that the Marmions had 
fore héld that manor, for alittle above 300 years, as 
oth our noble and genteel families were in those days 
ore prolific than they are at present ; because their 


Kteem they had for the person of the woman, and not 
om any mercenary view to her estate. 
The three next successors to William the Conqueror 
ad the same reason for coutinuing this ceremony, that 
had for introducing it: nay, their reason was much 
tonger, his usurpation was unjust; but the usurpation 
every one of his three next successors was unnatnral, 
well as unjust. By this means it came to be an esta- 
lished customary ceremony before the coronation ot 
enry II.and though his right to the crown neither was, 
or could with any shadow of reason be disputed, yet, as 
¢ humour of knight-errantry and croisading still pre- 
hiled, he probably thought, that it might be of dan- 
‘ous consequence to neglect it ; and thar its continu- 
bce could nat be any way prejudicial. ‘Therefore his, 
well as every future coronation, was attended with 
he ceremony of a champion, though not mentioned in 
ur histories before that of Richard II. 
With regard to the Duke of Normanpy’s being re- 
nted at all our coronations, this ceremony likewise 
first probably introduced by William the Con- 
ror, for the cause of which we must look into the 
cient history of the French government and consti- 
tion. During the reign of Charles the Great, or 
pharlemagne, as the French call him, and several of his 
uccessors, the Kings of France were entirely absolute, 
d governed the several parts or districts of their do- 
tinions by deptties, under the title of Dukes, Counts, 
hrons, &c. whom they could remove whenever they 
sed; but they soon began to grant these govern- 
ents for life, by which means most of these Governors 
ined, at last, an hereditary right to the government of 
i respective provinces, several of which were very 
nsive,and then they begaii to govern instead of being 
pverned by the King, the consequence of which was 
ontinual internal or civil wars, an effect which in al! 
ountries must flow from the same cause; and at last 
ugh Capet, Earl of Paris, got himself declared King 
8987, under pretence of the preceding King’s having 
ade a will in h:s favour. 
As this Hugh, of whom the present Royal Family 
France .is lineally descended, had no hereditary 
ht, at least by the Salic law: as he owed his advance- 





hent to the throne, chicfly to the favour and choice of 


Another reason, that this ceremony was first intro- 
duced by William the Conqueror, is the great respect 
still shewn to the representative of this duchy at our 
coronation procession; for he takes place of all the 
Peers of England; a preference which they would 
never have yielded, if the precedent had not been made 
ata time when, and by a King with whom they durst 
not contend. 


With respect to the coronation of William II. and 
Henry I. of England, the Conqueror’s two sons, it is| 
probable, that the dukedom of Normandy was not re- 
presented at either; because they had successively 
usurped the crown of England, in prejudice of their 
eldest brother Robert, who was, at both those periods, 
in possession of Normandy ; but, as Stephen had, con- 
trary to his repeated oath, and in despite of the many 
obligations he owed to Henry I. usurped the ducal 
crown of Normandy, as well as the imperial crown of 
England, in prejudice of Matilda, the daughter of 
Henry, we may, with some certainty, sresume, that he 
took care to have the dukedom of Normandy repre- 
sented at his coronation in this kingdom; and, as a 
precedent had been once made, we may also presume, 
that the representative of that duchy took place of all 
the Peers of England; for, though our Nobility had 
then an opportunity, and might have vindicated their 
rank, yet, as even a wrong precedent has always had 
great weight in this country, they submitted to it at 
that time, as seems to be evident from its being ob- | 
served to this very day. 


We are now come to the joyful and hereditary ac- 
cession of Henry II; an accession which the people 
had not seen for near 140 years, during which period 
every succession had been an usurpation, and the king- 
dum had been twice conquered by foreigners, by which 
most of its ancient and great families were extirpated, 
root and branch; for, in such vicissitudes and misfor- 
tunes, the best and bravest families will always be the 
greatest sufferers : therefore it cannot be thought, that 
it redounds much to the honour of any family to boast 
of their families having existed before the conquest, as 
their ancestors, during this period, must have been 
either treacherous or cowardly ; for what Cato, in the 
tragedy, observes is cettainly extremely just: 

* I should have blush’d, if Cato’s house had stood 
Secure, and flourish’d in a civil war.” 

Although Henry If. had a just and hereditary right 
to the crown of England, yet he had neitber a just nor 
hereditary right to the ducal crown of Normandy: 





LEIDOSCOPE. 


ing that duchy represented at our.coronatians, and, ta- 
gether with Normandy, preferred to all the Peers of 
England; since which time, both these duchies have 
been represented at every regular coronation ; for if 
this ceremony had been introduced only since our 
Kings assumed the title of King of France, there is no 
reason why they should not have all the twelve great 
peerages of France represented at their coronation, as 
well as these two, 
And now, with respect to the name Aquitaine, as it 
does not appear in any of our modern maps of France, 
it will not be amiss to observe, that after the Romans 
had conquered Gaul, and fully subdued that whole 
country, they divided it, or at least what they called 
Gallia Comata, into three parts, and called the south- 
western part Aquilania, from whence that, which we 
now call. the Bay of Biscay, they called Sinus or Oce- 
anus Aguilanicus. ‘This part was, by Charles the 
Great of France, erected into a kingdom, and by him 
granted to his son Lewis, whom he got annointed at 
Rome as King of Aquitaine, in the year 800, at the 
same time that he was himself anointed and declared 
Emperor by the Pope. Te boundaries of this king- 
dom were very uncertain, and this perhaps was ony of 
the reasons why Henry chose that title, rather than 
that of Guienne, as it gave him a pretence to eucroach 
upon some of his neighbours, especially the Count cr 
Earl of Thoulouse, ia case he should find an oppor- 
tunity; for what we call the dukedom of Aquitaine is 
always at the French coronations called the dukedom 
of Guyenne, though the former is certainly the most 
proper name, as Henry was likewise in possession of 
Gascony, which, without doubt, was a part, if not the 
chief part, of what the Romans called Aquitaine. 





On the Era of the Creation.—According to the Greek 
version, or Septuagint, the creation of the world took 
place 5872 years before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era: and according to the Samaritan version, it 
happened 4700 years: but according to the Hebrew text 
of the Scriptures, the epoch is rm atonly 4004 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

It is observable that the Chinese place the creation 
several thousand years anterior to the above discordant 
computations. Also the most scientific natural historians 
give a more ancient date to the phenomenon of the 
world. The learned Signor Rempera, the royal histori- 
ographer of Mount Etna, informed Mr. Brvdone, the 
English traveller, that he could prove that this distin- 
guished mountain was at least 14,000 years old, but he 
had received orders not to contradict the Mosaical ac- 
count. However, it is extremely desirable that some 
profoundly learned theologians would undertake to re- 
concile these visible discrepancies, in order to setile the 
faith of mankind upon this important tenet. 

Connected with this subject it may be mentioned, that 
zecording to ancient chronology it appears, the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses, was written 2552 years 
after the creation, or 1452 years before the birth of Christ, 
and that it was found 827 years afterwards, by Hilkiah, 
in the 625th year antecedent to the commencement of 
the Christian era. 

Mausoleum.—This name is given to 2 monumental 
pile, from the circumstance of Artemesia having erected 


lus, King of Caira. ‘This monument was reckoned one 
of the seven wonders of the world. The remains of Mau- 
solus were not, indeed, inclosed in it; for Artemesia, 
having gathered together his ashes, and beaten his bones 
to powder, took a portion of them every day in her 
drink, till she had in this manner drunk them all down, 
aiming thereby to make her body the sepulchre of her 
dead husband; and in two years pined herself to death 
in sorrowing for him. There are few Artemesias live 
in our days, though there are many E:phesian Matrons. 
—TIris, 

HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS, 

—>_— 


In addition to former notices respecting the MSS. 
found in Herculaneum, we have to announce the un- 
rolling of 88. Most of these consist of works by the 
Greek philosophers, or sophists; nine are by Epicurus, 
32 bear the name of Philodemus, three by Demetrius, 
one by Calotes, one by Polystratus, one by Carniades, 
and one by Chrysippus. ‘These works, with like others, 


moral philosophy, of medicine, or arts, manuvers, and |, 
customs. 
covered several fresh buildings, in the line of the beauti- 
ful street that leads to the temple of [sis, to that of 
Hercules, and to the Theatre. In a house which 
doubtless was the residence of some experienced me- 
dical practitioner, chirurgical instruments, of a highly- 
finished workmanship, have been found, with a num- 
ber of excellent paintings, representing fruits and 
animals, 








THE LORD MAYOR'S SPIT. 
—<—_—- 





. | 
one of extraordinary splendour to her husband Mauso- |) 


the authors of which are unknown, treat of natural or ||they are often indul 


At Pompeii, there have been recently dis- played to their view. 








Correspondence. 
MOQ CK “Al eri 0 NS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


——— . 





: _ Sir,—I take it for a thst you have not, 
like Diogenes, lived in a tub. No, Sir; you have 


mingled with the world, and have ed a Wltralle 
knowledge of men, and This know- 
» communicated to the public time to time 


in your widely-circulated paper, has instructed the ix, 
norant and cautioned the credulous. 

I am inclined, however, to believe, there are sone 
things on which my information surpasses your ow ; 
things with which numbers are quite unacquainted : anc 
with your permission I will mention one. 

Between the King’s Dock and Castle-street, several 
ishops are used as Mock Auctions, where all kinds ot 
jtrash are offered for sale. You have probably cautioned 
'the public against them ; but they cannot, i think, be 
|cautioned too often. Many a brave seaman, just 

turned from a distant climate, is exposed to the fire of 
these masked batteries, and deprived of the money hi 
has honestly earned. 


The first attack is made upen his ears, A fellow at 
the door thunders out with restless vehemence, ** Walk 
into the auction ; step into the auction ; all kinds of va 
luable goods are now selling off by auction. Gentle- 
men, they must be sold!” he offer is accepted ; Jack 
stcers up to reconnoitre the place; and now commences 
the second attack, which is made upon his ears and eyes. 
Impudenoe personified carelessly dangles at the door of 
the auction room, a pretended gold watch, or some other 
gew gaw, on the numberless excellencies of which | 
expatiates at considerable length. Meanwhile, a few 
hired varlets, passing by, stop short, all at once, as if 
jarrested in their course by the Stentorian shouts of the 
jcrier. One of them, after inspecting the article with 
jthe pompous, prying, inquisitive look of a connoisse:tr, 
puts it up at ayprice which, though apparently very low, 
is far above its real value. 

[t is impossible for Jack to continue an idle spectator. 
He has just been rigged up, in a ready-made clothe: 
aon and cuts a respectable figure: still, however, 
such an appen would heighten his charms. 11. 
therefore notices all that takes place ; and his couraye is 
considerably augmented by the plain, unvarnished tale 
lof the artless auctioneer, who informs thé by- 
|standers, that the unfortunate owner is obliged tw sc!! 
a favourite watch, dn order to obtain his liberation trou, 
gaol, where he is confined for debt. 

Suclr is the language generally made use of, and fre- 
quently with the greatest success. A tale so plausible it 
were madness to doubt. ** He is speaking the truth,” say s 
Jack to himself, and willing to appear the best man of 
ithe group, he gives nod for nod with the crafty connis- 
seu, till at length the article is declared to be his. 
The third and most formidable attack is now made ; 
an attack upon the contents of his pocket, which are 
disgorged into the hands of the rious auctidneer, 
| who afterwards allows him to p on his voyage. 
At length, in proper sailing trim, Jack briskly seuds 
‘along, gloriously displaying his beautiful chain and 
jseals; mighty auxilliarics no doubt to his mumberlers 
| personal attractions. 
| But his triumph is short; the cheat is soon discovered ; 
and, when he courts restitution he meets with abuse. 
|Intreatics and threats are equally vain. They conde 
iscendingly declare he must have been # fool to suppose 
jhe was Soknd a gold watch at the price. ‘They have no 
/objections, however, to re-sell it for hiny; but they can- 
jnot think of taking it back. Thug it is they levy war, 
‘not against our Lord the King, but against his poor and 
unsuspicious subjects, whose pockets they deem them- 
|selves privileged to pick. 
| Now, Sir, believing you and I go hand in hand 
in our detestation of knaves, and our eagerness to 
|unmask the different stratagems by which they dupe the 
incautious, I take the liberty of requesting you to give 
lmy remarks a place in nae paper. The seamen, the 
labourer, and the mechanic, (persons who suffer the 
most from such frauds) will then be cautioned at a little 
iexpense. When uty taking their glass at the tavern 
with a glance at yonr columns, 
and the rock on which others have split will thus be cis- 











Yours respectfully, 


SINCERITAS. 
Liverpool, Gth May, 1820. 





To the EDITOR of the Liverpool COURIER, 
—a 
Sirj—Public favour is an idol worshipped by 
most public men, from the lofty speaker iv the 
rostrum to the lowly sweeper of the street ; and as 





Among the other good things prepared by the Mar- | 
quis of Camden, for the recent festivities of Bayham |, 
Abbey, in honour of the Earl of Brecknock’s coming |, 
of age, was an immense baron of beef; so ample in its || 


various as his worshippers, is the incense offered at 
his shrine. That part of your offering of the 7th 
instant, which begins your votices to correspond 
ents, bowever grateful intended to be, from the 








dimensions, that no spit could be found in the kitchen || 


of the noble Marquis large enough to roast it upon.— || 


Many other noble houses, both in town and country, || 
were applicd to for this necessary instrument, but with- || 
out success, and the idea of roasting it whole was about || 
to be abandoned, when, as a ** dernier resort,” the Lord | 
Mayor was applied to, and (to the honour of city hospi- || 
tality be it spoken) his Lordship’s spit was large enough, 
and to spare. This said baron of beef was served up to 
the table with much pomp. The dinner trumpet having 
summoned the noble host and hostess, with their nume- | 
rous guests to the banqueting room, the sound of music i 
was heard in a distant part of the mansion. On a sud- | 
den the folding doors of the apartment were thrown | 
open, and a procession was seen advancing along the | 
spacious hall, in all the pride, pomp, and circumstance | 
of glorious—cookery. In the van appeared a fall band 
of music, playing the comfortable air yclept ** Oh! the 
Roast of Old England.” Then followed the capacious > 
cook-major, clad, from top to toe, in purest white, and | 
bearing aloft a massive silver vase, filled with the most 
ungent mustard. Then came the majestic baron itself, 
in its substantiality ; the gigantic silver dish, on 
which it reposed amidst an ocean of gravy, borne on a 
kind of litter, on the shoulders of four domestics in gor- 
geous liveries, and flanked, on either side, by an assistant 





| however, as he pretended a right, and was in posses- 
pone we may for that very reason believe, that he took: 
|care to have,that duchy represented at his coronation in! 
this kingdom, pursuant to the precedent before estab- 
lished; and as he was then likewise possessed of 


cook, (snow-white in costume like the major) and each 
brandishing a huge carving knife and fork. ‘The rear 
was brought up by troops of domestics with the less im- 

t viands; and in this state they approached the 
ble, where all having been set forth in order due, the 











Guienne, by him called Aquitaine, another of the 
twelve great peerages of France, he, in pursuance of 


of the-beef, with all the ceremony such a weighty bu- | 


Grandees of that nonarc!.y, especially the Bishops, the same precedent, introduced the ceremony of hav- siness requi 


cook-major and his fellows remained to do the honours | | 


superior understanding it affects to evince, appears 
to me of too doubtful a kind to answer such an in- 
tention. How the letter of Honestas could haye 
conveyed the idea of any thing, in it, superfluous 
or ill-timed, I cannot conceive. If, indeed, it should 
have been pernsed while contemplating some music. 


\|orchestra or other, the idea of superfluty and bad 


time might then perhaps have been imparted with 
out much difficulty, and, thus, the cause mistaken 
and misapplied. ‘To be serious however, it is far 
from my wish, and I dare say it is as far from that 
of every other friend of Honestas, to enter into a 
public controversy with you upon the character of 
that letter; yet 1 will venture to say, (such has been 
the general conviction of its propriety,) that the 
epithets you bave given it can be ageouuted for ow 
no other ground, thau of your being aliagether un- 
acquainted with the subject to whith it related. It 
is not my wish, 1 say, to enter into auy such con- 
troversy publicly, ueither to continue any alterca- 
tion which might involve in its course the discus. 
sion of any thing unpleasant to avy individual ; thir, 
as J have no personal animosity towards avy mau 
in existence, I would willingly avoid; if, however, 
you, or your correspondent signing himself ‘ Veritas, 
should render any further observations on that leiter 
necessary, 1, for one, shall be ready to proceed tu 
them ; and am, ad interim, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
AMICUS HONESTATIS, 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 





BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 





From the Connecticut Journal. 
—_- 
The eyes that glow with sparkling jet. 
And those that swim in orbs of bluc, 
Had long contended which should get 
‘The palm to beauty’s empire duc. 


Conflicting claims involv'd dispute ; 

Black were too gay, and blue too stupid ; 
At length this great important suit 

Was left to Mr. Justice Cupid. 


Descending from the realms above, 
The god his seat in glory took ; 

He op'd the statute book of love, 
(It was a ponderous statute book.) 


And never was a suit before : 
Involv'd in more complete confusion ; 
For never had the long rob’d corps 
Been fed with such immense profusion. 


The lawyer's names I will not tell, 
Suffice to say they did their duty ; 
Each plead his cause extremely well, 
In praise of black and blue ey’d beauty. 


** Forbear! the praise to both is due,” 
The god at once decreed ** forbear ! 

W oman is fair with eyes of blue ; 
Witt eyes of jet is not less fair. 


Black eyes more dignity impart, 
In blue more tenderness we find ; 
Black indicate finesse and art, 
In blue is gentleness of mind. 


Black are too subject to caprice— 
Woe to the gazer's heart ; but blue 
Are free from guile or artifice, 
And tender, delicate and true. 


In black I've plac’d my shaft of fire ; 
But blue m sweetest languor roll : 

Black, sparkling black, transport, inspire ; 
But blue, enchanting, melt the soul.” 


This said Sir Cupid shut his book, 
Nonsuiting plaintiff and defendant ; 
A fee like M**** his godship took, 
Adjourn'd the court and here’s the end on't. 
PEREGRINE, Jun. 





WINTER EVENING'S AMUSEMENT. 





From the Olive Branch. 
ae 
In summer days I till the ground 
And tug and toil and get my bread— 
No interval can there be found, 
Between my dabour and my bed ; 
My wife declines to knit by night, 
And I to read by candle light. 


But when the south receives the sun 
Beyond the eguinoctial line— 
When all my summer work is done, 
Substantial pleasures then are mine. 
Then Jane begins to knit at niglit, 
And I to read by candle-light. 


f':> then content, and never sigh, 
Nor fly from home some bliss to find ; 
And Jane ie pleas’ as well as I, 
it so conypletely feasts her mind, 
To sit her down and knit by night, 
And hear me read by candle-light. 


For when I read she always hears, 
And when she hears she tries to scan $ 
VW ben ought to her obscure appears, 
‘then L explain it if I can. 
Oh bow she loves to knit by night, 
And hear me read by candle-light. 


But when she drops a stitch, and gapes, 
Soon gapes again, and nods her head, ‘ 
i close my book, and say, perhaps | 
Tis time, my dear, to go to bed : 
So knit again to-morrow night, 
Aad hear me read by candle-light. 





Atiscellanics. 
dp a = 
THEATRICAL ANECDOTE, 

a oe 
Murphy relates, that the success of a tragedy, founded 
on the story of Vircinius which was brougbe out ia 
rhe year 1754, was almost entirely determined by the 
uanuer in which (wo words were uttered; but they | 
were uttered by Garrick! * Claudius” says Murphy,) 
‘« the iniquitous too! of che Decenivir, claims Virginia 
+ astave born in lus house. He pleads his cause he- 
wore Appius on his tribunal. During that time, Gar- 
dick, cepresenting Virginius, stood on the oppposite side 
of the scene, text to the stage door, with his arms 
foited across his breast, his eyes riveted to the ground, 
like a mute and lifeless starve. Being told at length 
tha: the tyrant is willing Co hear him, he continued for 
some cline an the same attitude, bis countenance ex- 
pressing 9 variety of passions, and the spectators fixed 
ardent gaze. By slow degrees he raised his head: | 
he paused; he turned round in the slowest manner, 
dill lus eyes fixed on Claudius; be stillremiined silent, 
ad after looking eagerly at the impostor, he uttered io 
a tyw tone of voiee, thar spoke the Lulness of a broken | 
heart, * Thou Trait: | 





’ the whole audience was clec-! 
erihed; they felt the impression, and @ thander of ap-| 
plowse cestified their dehght 

af certain miserals, says nature as never more fully 
tivptayed than in the minutest objects. J his remark | 
may be applicd 40 the Oice touches of such a acior a 
Crore Ree NOGEG NusyHOM ME pe Guan IN mi | 


imo (via cal, | 
| 
' 
| 


“AE ACCOMPLISHED HOUSEKEEPER! 


——- 
ihe totlowing is @ lireral copy of an answer to an 
adverusempen: for a bouschoeper 
i equal in choracter aha eustable sbilitics to ane 
ewer the advertisement the other dat fmt with in 


Loudon papers. 
var, at ingeniously domestic, and Very accurate iu’ 


att 


Pliny the elder, speaking If 


I may ventare to add, without | Very, that neither the pliysician nor the psychologer caz } 


of domestic economy | am mistress of; hou: 
bread, dairy, laundry, &c. &c.. and if you treat with 
|me, am almost sure to give satisfaction, provided I may, 
with the centurian in the Gospel, say to the one; go, 
jland he goeth; to another Come, and he cometh; and 
|!to your Servant, do this, and he doeth it. The greatest 


[er inspection over a large household. Every species || 





|}emolument will not tempt me when there is unchaste || 


‘connections in the household. ‘he Honourable Gen- 
}!tleman I served is dead; but he gave me a good cha- 
|'racter to Mr. Birch, Esq. of Hampsted, near Birming- 
| bam, some few years ago, but | declined staying : the 
‘accommodations were for a woman Cook, not a Super- 
|\intendant. Know then | am married, my Husband is 
|| Steward to Mrs. Masterman Sykes, at this place, where 
\\! am upon a visit till | meet with something eligible ; 
lam as much a Single woman to them that design to 
‘\treat with me as if a widow, as I make business my 
|/particular attention, and my theory is easily rendered 

practicable. I will not tell an untruth to obtain the 
||most eligible Situation in Europe. I can have Surety 
| for any trust reposed in me; am healthy, and very 
| active, temperate, and uses good regimen.—] am, Sir, 
| yours, ener 
|| P. S—-Store room I understands, desert, and wears 
| no Spectacles. 

N: B.—My address is rather genteel than otherways, 

\as | was always upon an eminence in life, my Father 
being Steward to a Noble Duke. 
} 





‘ 


| ANECDOTE, 


| A Castilian newly arrived at Rome, and did not 
jyet know the hour when the broth used to be distri- 
|buted, addressed himself to a poor French clergy- 
|man, who lived upon the alms of acunvent. His 
Spanish pride could not bear that he should so much 
as ask for the house where they gave out the broth; 
he thought that way of speaking ignoble, and after 
|| having studied how to express himself in an oblique 
{;maaner, he thought of none better than to ask the 
| Frenchman, whether he had yet been to fetch his 
jchocolute? ~My chocolate! replied the Parisian ; 
; where the devil do you think I should have money 
\for chocolate? I live upon alins, and I wait till 
|the broth is distributed at the Franciscan’s convent. 
| You have not been there yet, then? said the Casti- 
jlian, No, replied the Parisian, but now is the time, 
and thither am I going. I beg you to take mealong 
with you, said the proud Spaniard ; and there you 
‘shall see Don Antonio Perez de Valcabro, de Redia, 
de Montalva, de Vega, &c. give a mark of his hu- 
mility, which shall be a lesson to posterity. And 
| pray, who are all those gentlemen? said the French- 
‘man. Noue but myself, rephed the Castilian, If 
\it be so, answered the Frenchman, you ought rather 
‘to say, you will give a proof of poverty aud a good 
\stomach.— Marg d'Argens. 





| COMPARATIVE MORALITY OF DIFFERENT COUNTIES 

| IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

We copy the following interesting table from Mr. Myers’ 

** New System of Geography,” a work now publishing in monthly 

par €, and which, from the mauner of its execution, promises to 

supply an important desideratum in that branch of literature, 

_created by the recent political changes upon the continent. 

A TAPLE, 

Showing the proportion which the number of Persons commit- 
ted to prison, in each county in England and Wales, bears to 
the whole population; and thus il ting the inf of 
local circumstances on the morals of the people. Theaverage 
of the commitments is taken for thirteen years, viz, from 1805, 
- 1817, inclusive, and the population, as siated in the returns 
of 1311 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


4}; THE COUNT, THE BLOOD, THE SWELL, THE 





PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


DANDY ! 





| The present race of male street-walkers have been 
japtly, and not inconsistently, divided into four classes, 
each bearing features as distinct from other, as the 
whole do from the sensible and witty part of mankind. 
| ‘The Count may be considered first. He is a ** rare 
bird :*” he treats every object that should happen to en- 
igage his attention with indifference, and the as- 
sumed height of his air and manners, gives a higher 
\colouriag to the picture than a Frenchman would call 
|hauteur. In dress, he disdains imitation, and is always 
‘peculiar, supporting the dignity of his situation by wear- 
Ing @ large gold seal and chain, when a Dandy displays 
but a simple ribbon and a broad-leafed hat, and when 
all the town have Lancers.—In ideas, at least in expres- 
sions and of conveying them, he is pompous to 
absurdity! He asks a hosier, perhaps with 50,000 pair 
of stqckings, if he has got any to fit him, and being 
janswered in the affirmative, expresses with inconceivable 
significance his doubt. A beggar accosts him, and asks 
alms, whom he puts off by iclling, with the utmost so- 
lemnity, that his banker holds his purse; yet when he 
gives a draft to his wine-merchant he carefully, though 
secretly, looks to his memorandum-book to see if he has 
not overdrawn, and the hamper is certainly detained 
until the chance of dishonour is removed by the mer- 
chant’s clerk returning from the banker with the cash. 
He talks of every great man as if an intimate acquain- 
tance, and frequently puffs himself off as an honourable 
at an hotel, when Ac is more deceived than the waiters: 
he never resides long in any one place, being afraid thut 
people should begin to Know him, and is often to be found 
within a week at Cheltenham, Bath, and Brighton, and 
with equal ecl.:t. 

The Blood supports a character differing widely from 
the Count’s, being of a disposition boisterous and turbu- 
lent in the extreme: he is ever at the head of those rows 
and fracas which sometimes disgrace the theatre, but 
more frequently the tavern or gaming-house. At the 
theatre he is loud in opposition, and whenever a tumult 
arises is sure to be first at tearing up a bench or destroy- 
ing a chandelier: he struts into a ball-room with dirty 
boots and spurs, and being told by the steward of the 
unsuitability of his dress, demands a card in order that 
he may send amessage: he is however eventually kicked 
out: he rides a aoree horse on the pavement at full 
speed, thereby endangering the lives of many of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects: his gait and air denote something pen 
ticularly bold and uncontrolable: he attempts jostling 
against every man who is not considerate enough to 
make way for him, and not unfrequently insults a lady 
in the street, and afterwards apologizes in the most bru- 
tal manner by saying he took her oranother person. In 
dress he is comparatively careless, never entering into 
the munitiz of fashion, yet he seldom turns ou? at night 
without iron heels and a bludgeon: he is a yregarious 
animal ! and a flock of iron heels coming in well-regu- 
lated contact with the flags, produces an useful warning 
to all peaceable people to clear the zvay. Sometimes the 
Blood vents his drunken rage on an unhappy watchman, 
and at others on a less happy Cyprian. 

The Swell is a character usually to be met with on 
Sundays. He is unaccustomed to dress well, and there- 
fore when he puts on good clothes they sit awkwardly. 
|Haberdasher’s apprentices and clerks generally make 
|up the number of these herees, who are particularly dis- 
H mr ergs by being highly scented. At all the squares 
jand public promenades they are a pest when their ser- 
|Vices are not required at the counter, looking after a very 
fine girl, in the vain hope that she looks after them, and 





jof fashion and vulgarity, vanity and absurdity, as amply 
peculiarizes them. 




































COUNTIES. ONE IN|COUNTIEs. ONE I 
Anglesea .......ss00004618,522) Lancaster .sscesseeese 1,088 || L tell the world of his stays, his collar. his cane, or his 
Redford ....... om 2,638! Leicester .....+0+« sees 2,161 || Selly, when it has been so often told before? I persuade 
OUNE. csiesteckesadachie 1,618 Lincoln ...scessseseee 2,164 |!myself not, and shall be content with remarking that he 
BORO scicssiondsnaseces 3,384|Merioncth ........000. 13,377 | ol an animal now on his last Icgs! a creature into which 
RIS cutipcurisininipnens 2,562 Middlesex ..... .. 588 ,|20 gentleman would wish to be transformed, and over 
Cambridge ......-..+6. 2,386/Monmouth ............ 2,469 || Whom reflection is ready to pronounce a * hic jacet.” 
Cardigan .....00006 ooeee13,612 Montgomery ......... 3,534 | a + -- 
| Cacrmarthen srereenee T9348 = ae a0 snedanesy seve 14809 || As @ miner named William Stephens, was descending 
i ON coevee eooies Oe s Norther eecccccce 2,60! { the engine shaft in Cuddra mine, the ladder being inse- 
| CHOSE... ..eeeeseeeeeee 1,688 Northumberland ... 3,037 |curely placed, slipped, and he was precipitated into the 
| Cornwall .......s0+0++ ++ 4,287) Nottingham 1,604 | water at the bottom, a depti of eight or nine fathoms, 
(Cumberland 3,904 Oxford........+0.. ++ 2,161 where he was drowned before any assistance could be 
— seseercreneeoes 7,077 I sapane “ ++ 5,669 |!afforded him.—Before he fell, he was singing the 90th 
CTD Y sencceceeves voces 3,435 Rac MOF acecccccccccccccce 3,672 / Psalm, and at the moment the ladder sli ped, Was re- 
Devon ......0006 wocveces 1,996,Rutland occceee: erccceee 2,696 | peating, ** Thou turnest man, O Lord, to dust.” 
} Dorset s Keageeashabee gen 2,292 Salop bisnhesthtpatnices 2,268 | 
[Hasek cece, 1489 Stafford cocwZ Toss | MONPERIWE accoun® oF ax EARTHQUAKE! 
iin. we 8.399 Suffolk. ve. 731 Madrass, Oct. 20.—Marvellous accounts of an earth- 
1! Glamorgan .. 7 4,551 Surrey . 17961 || Make have been received from Kutch. Rerthgenionte 
| Gloucester eseeesee 1,834 Sussex eveeee sence 21422 | ae rather descriptions of them, opem to have ecome 
Hants ....-...-.. ... 1,990! Warwick... 98g ||fishionable. The Kutch convulsion is rather whimsi- 
Hereford ..........0000 1,438 Westmoreland ...... 5,642 | cally described—A *+ wise fellow” accounted for the 
MON TLE. 1,636) Wilts ....ccccsssesseeee 1969 ||Tocking, by say nee that Kutch was just hanging attached 
Huntingdon ......0. 1,431/ Worcester ......60 .. 1,663 1) the carth by a little bit to the northward, and swing- 
Kent..... 1.385 York 3/002 ||ing to and fro in the sea; and another actually declared 
COR IRE AP de sereeeeeseeeeeeeee ee ithat he firmly believed the inhabitants were floatin 
For the whole of England, the proportion is 1 in ||towards Muscat, and that there were only five feet solid 
: ork oe in 6213; and for both England and |! earth below their feet. 
| ales, “ Pee 
A young cow, the property of Mr. Dawes, at Win. 





IMMOLA‘1ION OF HUMAN BEINGS, 


it is supposed, a population of about a million, and 
possessing a disposable force of 150,000 men,) the pre- 
valence of this horrible rite exists to an appalling ex- | 
leent:—An authentic communication lately received 
jstates, that ic forms a leading feature in all their great 
}testivals, some of which occur every 21 days, and that 
no fewer than 100 victims are sacrificed at each. Be- 
sides these, there are sacrifices at the death of every || 
person of rank, more or less bloody, according to their I 
[dignity ; onthe death of his mother, the king butcher- 
ed no less than 000 victims! The funeral rites of a 
great captoin were repeated weekly, for three months, 
ind nearly 400 persons were slaughtered. At the fu- 
neral of a person of rank, it is asual to wet the grive |! 
with the dlood of a freeman of respectabiliry ; all the |, 
victims beings deposited in the bottom of the grave || 
several are unsuspectedly called out to assist in placieg I 
he coffin, and just as it rests on the heads or skulls, a} 
slave from bebind stuns one of these freemen by a vio- | | 
lent blow, followed by a deep gash in the back part of }/ 
the neck, and he is rolled in on the top of the body, || 








ec H 


The cclebrated traveller, Mr. F. W. Sicber has sold |; 


, : ‘ 4 |chelsea, at this time suckles and matures two lambs, 
In the kingdom of the Ashantees, in Africa, (forming, lone of which is a south-down, and the other of the 
marsh breed ; there are about three weeks difference in 
their ages, the former being the youngest. - 


(3 The following was sent us with a particula: 


wud the grave instantaneourty filled up t | sequaintance, afier sithog (in point of time) pro- 
lbably somewhat exceeding the usual limits uf a 


The Dandy ! oh! need I characterize adandy ? Need 

















request to give it a place in another journal; but 
as the press of more indispensible matter wall 
necessarily interfere with its appearance through 
the expected mediym, for some time to come. 
perhaps the writer will not object to its publica 
tion in the Aaleidoscope, 





HINTS TO MORNING VISITORS. 


—_— 


eS 


betraying in all their movements so singular a compound|| 

















had of paying morning visits; adding, that sb 
wished it was more practised: but here let me qd 
the lady the justice to say, she softened the asperity 
of her remark, by assuring me of its applicatio, 
only to the two general system of morning visits 
The more I consider the matter, 1 confess, I am tl. 
more reconciled to this observation ; for I am fully 
persuaded that nine-tenths of those who pay moruin. 
visits, do so solely from mutivcs which every liber 
mind must deprecate, In these occasional vinus, 
too many indulge their natural maliguity of temper. 
display a few occasional emetions of envy or resent. 
ment ; and more particularly gratify that propensity 
to slander, which it is too much the fashion of the 
present day to listen to and encourage. If in licg 
of exercising their ingenuity in this way, they woulq 
cultivate those qualities which would enable then 
to enliven our social hours, with free and cheerfy 
conversation; converse on no subject with which 
they were not thoroughly acquainted; assist in rey. 
dering the general conversation agreeable, by ob. 
serving those rules of good breeding, which are the 
zert of society. Morning visits may then becon 
equally pleasing and profitable. Until this fashio 
is introduced, I would recommend the prudent 
mother of a family to follow the plan recerded | 
Ballard, of the very learned and excellent Mr, 
Astell. When she saw needless visitors coming 
whom she knew to be incapable of conversing o 
any useful subject, but coming merely for the sak 
of chat and tattle, she would look out of the wip, 





“ I a 
stuff.” 








dow, and jestingly tell them (as Cato did Nasica) HE Be 
Mrs. Astell is not at home, and iu good earnest kep 
them out, not suffering such triflers to make inroads 

upon her more serious hours. 
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GAME XLVII. It is 
—>- ‘ 
The White to render the Game hopeless in Fou meet 
Moves. by votiv 
enemei Ihe pop 
(Lolli, page 580. ) be know 
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3 Castle ....1—4 
4 Castle ....8—4, &c. 
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THEATRICAL CritiQ@vEs.—We decline the letter@blogy or 

THEATRICUS, because, like too many pseudo-critig§ oa 

he dwells too much upon trifling points, to the exclt 

sion of these more characteristic traits, which distit As I ho 

guish a man of genius from one of ordinary powe u 

It is not of very great consequence, in our rega Aren.o 
tr to con 











To Correspondents. 





whether an actor takes snuff with his left or his rig 
hand; there are others, however, of a ciffercnt op 
nion, and who seem to think that if Mr. Kran, gemory © 
Mr. ANY-BODY-ELSE, under whose banners th, tine 
have erlisted themselves, should adopt the right hap ; 
for this important office, that such is the orthoddfhy I shou 
mode: and that they who may venture upon a elf ant 
reading, by resorting to the left hatid, must necessarig? °C an 
be as deficient in genius, as they are superabundiliy readin 
in presumption, in differing from so great an origin ‘areas 
Our correspondent will, we hope, excuse our freedo ame 

in observing that what he evidently regards a6 M9. 0g bo 
discriminating shades in the acting of his Magn . 
Apouilo, are of about as much conseqttence in our ¢ (i as to 


as the aforesnid act of taking snuft If TakaTRicyy | 
has preserved from the wreck of his school tibrary. PY pra 
copy of Enfield’s Speaker, we think he might pr complet 


by a reperusal of the humorous piece: ** dnd 
did Garrick speak the speech ?” &e. 

We have received the netes of A. H.; A Brack LFi 
TER Reaves; P. N.; E. J. 


erlarded 
hn critic, 
en a fan 





Calling the other morning upon 2 much esteemed) 





norning visit, there was a violent knock at (he door, 


to the Royal Academy, his collection of antiguities, col- |! pat, wo mv gvent comfort, the geutlenan walked off, 
lected in ( andia, Eeypt, and Palestine ; but interesting || for I caught a glinpse of lw as be passed the win | 
fd TERE OUZEK is are, mucna ey attention is excited vy dow, through the aperture of the cane blind, havite | 


s panphllet which Mr. Sieber has published, under the 


tide of * the cuve of declared Hydrophobia.” The au- | 


| thor speaks with much decided conviction of the disco. jol enquiry ‘ 
when the lady to whom | was addressing myself 


avoid feeling hope and confid race. 


“observed, what au agreeuble wioner Mr, 


Nett ins card, and, of conrse, also ius compliment | 





Judge, what must have been my feelings 






eauty. 
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